ORLEANS
Bedford was at that moment collecting a strong force to
be sent shortly under Fastolf, and another army would
be ready to sail from England two months later. But
numbers did not count, at least in comparison with the
precarious state of French morale. A defeat of half
their available strength in front of the Tourelles by six
hundred English and then what? The first thing, beyond
a doubt, would have been a violent reversal of popular
feeling toward Joan. She had promised, so often, so
fervently, that they had but to fight and God would
give victory. She had publicly declared only three days
previously, on the 4th, that the siege would be raised
within five days. Had she returned to the town with a
beaten army those hysterical folk would at once have
risen of a certainty to brand her as a false prophetess,
and pointed to her wound as evidence that God had
abandoned her if indeed He had ever chosen her. She
would have been lucky not to end then and there under
a mob's heels, disgraced and soon forgotten.
But the Bastard, luckily for his own fame, was never
able to deny her to her face. He cancelled the retreat,
and she joyously hurried off to arrange the preparation
for a fresh assault. First, however, with the instinct of a
born commander, she gave orders that the tired and
hungry soldiers who were to take part with her should be
rested and fed. Then she mounted her horse and rode
a short distance off, where she knelt a quarter of an hour
alone in prayer.
Again the guns roared and the storming party went
out with their ladders. For a long time still the issue
hung in doubt, the English, though terrified at Joan's
reappearance when they thought her done for, fighting
with such magnificent courage as to draw shouts of
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